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This Thing Called Secularism 


The following discussion is an attempt to clarify in 
some measure a very cloudy situation. On every hand we 
hear talk of secularism, sometimes by way of attack, some- 
times by way of defense. But secularism is defined in a 
variety of ways, and sometimes the whole argument is 
foreclosed by the simple expedient of definition. It would 
be hard to name a serious issue that has been more ob- 
scured by variety of language. Perhaps all of us who 
have contributed to the discussion—sometimes a very 
heated one—should accept some responsibility for ar- 
bitrary definition of secularism. Since the term has a 
history and a progenitor, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom to consult “the record.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica has this to say about 
secularism: “As the word implies, secularism is based 
solely on considerations of practical morality, with a 
view to the physical, social and moral improvement of 
society. It neither affirms nor denies the theistic premises 
of religion, and is thus a particular variety of utilitarian- 
ism.” Invention of the word is attributed to George Jacob 
Holyoake, an Englishman born in 1806. He was an 
Owenite who seems to have been desirous of avoiding 
theological controversy. 


The Non-Relevance of Religion 


The essence of the attitude stemming from Holyoake’s 
movement is the relegation of religion, in the historic 
sense of that word, to a place of little importance, so far 
as man’s life on earth is concerned. The secularist atti- 
tude prevalent in our time was characterized a few years 
ago in these words by a committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education: “Religion continues to evidence itself 
in fundamental beliefs, in a mood of reverence, and in 
specifically religious observances. Yet religion has largely 
lost its significance for many areas of human activity. 
Politics, business and industry, and the broad patterns of 
group behavior are no longer responsive to definite re- 
ligious sanctions, however much the forms of religion 
continue to receive traditional respect. This is the expres- 
sion of secularism in recent history, not a denial of re- 
ligion, but the denial of its relevance to the major ac- 
tivities of life.”? 

The non-relevance of religious ideas, beliefs and prac- 
tices to the common life of man—this is perhaps a valid 
epitome of secularism as discussed by most Protestant 


1 The Relation of Religion to Public Education—The Basic Prin- 
ciples. By the Committee on Religion and Education. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., American Council on Education, 1947. $1.00. p. 1. 


writers. It was somewhat similarly characterized on No- 
vember 15, 1947, by the American Catholic Hierarchy. 
Concerning those who take a secularist position the Bish- 
ops said, “For the most part they do not deny God. On 
formal occasions they may even mention His name. Not 
all of them would subscribe to the statement that all moral 
values derive from merely human conventions. But they 
fail to bring an awareness of their responsibility to God 
into their thought and action as individuals and members 
of society.” And one of the editors of the Catholic maga- 
zine Commonweal recently made this rejoinder to a critic 
of Catholicism: “He objects to Catholicism primarily, 
I suspect, because it is not secularist; that is, he objects 
to the Church’s enunciating moral principles which have 
an immediate practical effect on the social and political 
life of this country.”* (We are not concerned here with 
the argument, only with the definition.) 

It should be noted that secularism thus defined is not 
a philosophy ; it is not equivalent to naturalism, or agnos- 
ticism or any other metaphysical position. There are 
many people who participate in religious activities who 
are thoroughly secularist in their insistence, for example, 
that “business is business,” and religion has nothing to do 
with the market place. This is what a recent editorial 
in The Nation, entitled “Open Corruption Openly Ar- 
rived At,” called ‘ ‘complete acceptance of the commercial 
ethic.” 

“A Tragic Dichotomy” 

An impressive Jewish statement concerning the meaning 
of secularism appeared in The Reconstructionist (New 
York) for October 19, 1951. Under the caption, “Re- 
ligion and Secularism in America,” Jack R. Cohen wrote: 
“Whereas. in Europe, religion had always been woven into 
the fabric of the state, in our country it became the private 
concern of sectarian religious institutions. The state was 
to be aloof from all religious affairs. 

“This historical development has involved us in a tragic 
dichotomy, a split between the religious and the secular. 
That which is sponsored by the church or the synagogue 
is considered religious; that which is under the control 
of non-church groups is generally held to be secular.” 

This dualism is of the essence of secularism as many 
of us today use the term. Mr. Cohen is a firm believer 
in the separation of church and state and has no nostalgia 
for the Middle Ages. He wants no coercive religious 
control over secular activity. But he continues, 


2“The New —— by John Cogley. New York Common- 
weal, November 23, 1951. 
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“Our opposition to coercion, however, does not pre- 
clude our deploring the present inconsequential state of 
religion in American society. For the fact is that or- 
ganized religion is often considered by our citizens to be 
irrelevant to their daily needs. True, its ritual is hallowed 
by age and capable of arousing a feeling of nostalgia 
among the worshipers for the glory that has passed. But 
too frequently it fails to touch the emotional depths of 
modern man as he searches for the meaning of life... . 

“Even less satisfactory is the role of organized religion 
in teaching and interpreting the social gospel of the 
Hebrew prophets and of Jesus. The synagogue and the 
church have failed to reach the masses of our people with 
their message of social justice.” 

This also goes to the heart of the matter, as many Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews see it. The essence of the 
social gospel movement in Protestantism has been its at- 
tack on the self-sufficiency of the secular resulting in the 
dualism to which Mr. Cohen refers. 

A striking illustration of what is here meant has heen 
unwittingly furnished by a well-known educator who is 
a stout defender of what he regards as the secularist 
position. Replying caustically to the charge that ignoring 
religion in the schools results in making it seem quite un- 
important, he says, “One is tempted to ask, facetiously, 
whether the school’s failure to include marble playing in 
the curriculum leads to similar results.” Many educators 
who oppose the secularist position would regard this com- 
parison as a perfect illustration of the thing they are 
driving at. 

Secularism as a Philosophy 


It is not a far cry from this type of secularism to a 
frankly negativist, anti-theistic position. A sort of half- 
way house on that road is glimpsed in these words by 
Edwin H. Wilson, editor of The Humanist: 

“The Humanist lives as if this world were all and 
enough. He is not other-worldly. He holds that time 
spent on the contemplation of a possible after-life is time 
wasted. He fears no hell and seeks no heaven, save that 
which he and other men create on earth. He willingly ac- 
cepts the world that exists on this side of the grave as the 
place ior moral struggle and creative living. He seeks the 
life abundant for his neighbor as for himself. He is con- 
tent to live one world at a time and let the next life—if 
such there may be—take care of itself. He need not deny 
immortality ; he simply is not interested. His interests are 
here.’”* 

At the end of the road is the strident anti-theism, at 
war with all historical religion, which proclaims that 
democracy must rest on a philosophy that denies all “eter- 
nal verities” and “cosmic sanctions.” The voice of this 
extreme secularist philosophy—which would make secular- 
ism itself a religion—is not often heard in public places, 
but no one conversant with the current literature of edu- 
cational philosophy can be unaware of it. Probably most 
Christians who give any thought to the matter would agree 
that the road from the non-relevance of religion to its 
virtual relegation is a short and easy descent. 

From the Protestant viewpoint one holding completely 
negative views about religion has every right to express 
them. A major issue arises, however, when it is pro- 
posed to base public education on anti-theistic assump- 


3 New York, 15 West 86th St., Jewish Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion. 15 cents. 


4“Humanism: The Fourth Faith,” by Edwin H. Wilson. The 
Humanist, No. 3, 1951, p. 106. 


tion; also when the study of religion as an aspect of the 
culture is arbitrarily excluded from the school program, 


Secularism and the “Secular” 


It will be at once apparent that this analysis of the kind 
of secularism prevalent today is in no way equivalent 
to a disparagement of the secular. In the view taken here, 
which seems to be historically correct, secularism affirms 
the self-sufficiency of the secular, whereas Christianity and 
Judaism demand the sanctifying of the secular. Protes- 
tantism, predominantly a lay movement, has always 
stressed the sacredness of the secular calling and the 
“priesthood” of laity as well as clergy. 


This aspect of our problem is especially important 
because of a current tendency in some quarters to dis- 
count all criticism of secularism as if its purpose were to 
degrade the secular or to subdue it, so to speak, to ec- 
clesiastical authority. Certainly as far as Protestantism is 
concerned, this view is wide of the mark. 


In a recent book, Dr. Vivian T. Thayer has developed 
the idea that secularism is a method of sustaining and 
furthering the democratic way of life.® He appears to 
agree with opinions cited above in holding that secularism 
cannot be equated to naturalism or any other philosophy, 
but he contends that it is the democratic method of hold- 
ing in balance a plurality of beliefs and preferences. He 
speaks of the “secular method of thinking,” as an ideal 
to which public education is devoted. This secular think- 
ing, he says, “promises peace and good will for men, as 
the perpetuation of religious differences through indoc- 
trination is a sure guarantee of division and discord. It is 
the glory of the secular school that at its best it promotes 
an intellectual training which makes for this harmony and 
unity. To perpetuate a secular emphasis of this nature is 
indispensable for the continued growth of the democratic 
spirit.” 

Dr. Thayer makes it clear, however, that such a secular 
education would “develop young people of intellectual 
fibre who by virtue of this fibre are immune to propaganda 
and resistant to dogmatism, young people who welcome 
guidance in their thinking but are not easily ‘taught,’ 
young people to whom the truth is not something formu- 
lated once and for all, to be absorbed and accepted and 
lived as learned but is rather forever a discovery and an 
adventure.” This looks like a very positive statement of 
philosophy. It is no doubt acceptable to a large part of the 
population. Yet to all who believe in revealed truth even 
in its least authoritarian formulation this is, of course, 
unacceptable. The question arises, therefore, whether 
this “secular method” does not embody one among several 
philosophies of life and is therefore not neutral at all with 
respect to sectarian matters. Would it not allow the state, 
through the school, to determine how ultimate moral 
and spiritual authority is to be defined? 

Dr. Thayer’s book is very valuable as a vigorous state- 
ment of a secularist point of view. Interestingly enough, 
however, he comes out at a position quite in accord with 
the recommendations of the American Council’s Commit- 
tee above referred to and the more recent report of the 
Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. “In a heterogeneous com- 
munity,” he says, “the school can do much to further mu- 
tual understanding among its members by conveying 
knowledge about these sectarian principles (when tem- 


5 The Attack upon the American Secular School. Boston, The 
Beacon Press, 1951. 
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pered carefully to age level and special circumstances) but 
in no way is it privileged to indoctrinate for them.” Both 
the American Council’s Committee and the Educational 
Policies Commission have urged that provision be made in 
the public schools for the study of religious subject matter 
where an understanding of the cultural heritage requires 
it, but both have been emphatic and explicit in opposing 
religious indoctrination in tax-supported schools.* 

It may be that the word secularism has become loaded 
with such diverse meanings that discussion of it cannot 
be conclusive. Be that as it may, we shall consider next 
week how the controversy over secularism is related to 
another rather confused concept—“cultural pluralism.” 


Father Higgins Meets a New Union 


Rev. George G. Higgins, assistant director, Social Ac- 
tion Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C., relates in an issue of The Yardstick 
that he was about to open the New Year on a note of 
optimism when he “happened to come into contact... with 
the leaders of one of the most idealistic unions in the 
e States, the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. 
of L. 

“Just to listen to these men tell the story of their dis- 
couraging efforts to organize the most neglected group of 
workers in the United States was enough to make us 
break our New Year’s resolution and develop a minor 
case of pessimism right at the start of 1952. 

“These are some of the things they told us: 

“Less than 25,000 workers belong to the National Farm 
Labor Union, and even this insignificant minority is not 
strong enough to bargain collectively with the same effec- 
tiveness as industrial workers. 

“The majority of farm workers in the United States 
have little or no protection under the laws of the federal 
government or the individual states. . . . 

“The wages of farm workers are now only 39 per cent 
of the average earnings of industrial workers, a serious 
drop from the 48 per cent of 1946. More than one mil- 
lion agricultural workers employed in the huge factory- 
in-the-field type of farm earn an average of $500 and 
work less than 100 days annually. 

“Even these pitifully low standards are being under- 
mined by the importation, legally or illegally, of a half- 
million or more Mexican nationals each year.” 

“The problem of American farm labor—as summarized, 
however prosaically, by the above facts and figures—is 
a more serious scandal, it seems to us, than anything the 
Congress has uncovered thus far in its investigation of 
government workers.” 

Father Higgins notes that early this year the leaders of 
the Union are expected to have “an opportunity to tell 
their story publicly before the Senate Sub-Committee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations at a series of 
public hearings on practical methods of implementing the 
recommendations of the President’s Commission on Mi- 


6 Readers of Dr. Thayer’s book should read in connection with 
it the text of the report published by the American Council on 
Education, The Relation of Religion to Public Education—the 
Basic Principles. Dr. Thayer criticizes it drastically and at great 
length. He has perhaps found a few phrases here and there that 
are ambiguous and conceivably open to the unhappy interpretation 
he places upon them. However, the idea he finds in the report— 
that the public schools should become a vehicle of indoctrination 
on the basis of a “common core” of religious convictions—is ex- 
pressly, insistently, and repeatedly opposed in the document. 
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gratory Labor. Let us hope that the newspapers of the 
United States will cover these hearings as fully and as 
dramatically as they are now covering Congressional 
hearings on political corruption.” 


The Christian Hope 


The Pulpit (Chicago) for January features a short, 
scholarly essay on “Preaching: Apostolic and Modern,” 
by Lyle Osborne Bristol, pastor of the Baptist Church 
of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y. The exposition cul- 
minates in a call for the revival of the apostolic faith in 
“God’s ultimate victory over evil.” The prevalence of 
pessimism today, “even among Christian people,” is de- 
plored. Dr. Bristol points out, as Albert Schweitzer has 
done, that the disappointment of the early Christians’ 
apocalyptic hope in the return of Christ to judge and con- 
quer the world necessitated a change in the basis of the 
Christian hope. 

It would seem that this is a central problem in Chris- 
tian faith. With the gradual substitution of the “pro- 
phetic” for the “apocalyptic” view of the Kingdom of 
God the role of human effort, in the scheme of redemp- 
tion, has had increasing emphasis. This has been a dis- 
tinctive feature of American Christianity as compared 
with European. Hence the paradox appears: the redemp- 
tion of the world depends on man’s free response td the 
divine will; yet there can be no questioning of the ultimate 
victory of God. Dr. Bristol says that “the Christian 
preacher must have a strong faith in the ability and will- 
ingness of God to bring victory to his people.” Yet he 
must not “exhort without an adequate basis for his ex- 
hortation.” Our growing emphasis on the freedom of 
the human spirit suggests that such an “adequate” basis 
includes a high degree of faith in man’s ability and ulti- 
mate readiness to choose the right. Does this imply some 
modification of the traditional Protestant conception of 
human nature? 

As Western Union would say, Answer requested! 


“A Free Press in a Free World” 


Dr. Erwin N. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, gave one of the most notable addresses at the 
Congress of American Industry, reported in last week’s 
issue. His subject was “A Free Press in a Free World.” 
The dangers to a free press, he said, “spring from three 
causes: Our failure to make clear to enough people the 
importance to them, in their daily lives, of the instruments 
of freedom; the efforts of power-hungry men and regimes 
to destroy freedom; the need for doing our job—as the 
agents of the people—more effectively and responsibly.” 

Looking at the revolution in “newspapering” in the last 
half-century, “we all deeply regret the disappearance of 
once-great American newspapers. But what is not usually 
recalled is the fact that, during the same period, the serv- 
ice of American newspapers to their readers has become 
very much more effective. The news-objectivity of Ameri- 
can newspapers, with only a few exceptions, has greatly 
increased. The typical nineteenth-century newspaper was 
proudly and violently non-objective. This did not matter 
when applied to editorials, which are expressions of judg- 
ment and opinion anyway. It was very serious when ap- 
plied to news and the interpretation of news. I urge any 
of the critics of today’s newspapers to take a trip into the 

les. I believe they will find that the news-adequacy of 
the columns of almost any American newspaper is notice- 
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ably superior to the service of any comparable newspaper 
at anv previous time in American history. 


“The typical American newspaper has ceased to be the 
projection of the act of prejudices of a single group of 
readers. In its news columns at least, it is responsible to 
the entire community. A few decades ago, the typical 
American newspaper was read by a like-minded group of 
readers. It naturally fitted in with their slants, preferences, 
prejudices. If it didn’t suit them, there was the possibility 
of changing for another paper. Now which is better: 
a larger number of newspapers in each of which there 
is news-distortion and news-prejudice—a multiplicity of 
error — or a smaller number of newspapers in which an 
ever-increasing standard of news-objectivity must be 
maintained ? Does truth lie in a diversity of error? ... 


“Just as T believe American newspapers have changed 
form—and hence need to be redefined and reclarified to 
the people—so it seems to me that American business has 
brought about basic changes in the free enterprise or 
capitalistic system which are little understood. I believe 
you have gradually brought into being a new atmosphere 
and new techniques of cooperation as well as competition, 
and have accepted a new measure of social responsibility, 
which make American business at mid-century a far more 
effective, fruitful, and operative institution. . . 


“Voluntary private organization in the United States 
has opened up channels of interchange of ideas, techniques, 
skills, friendships which are absolutely transcendent in 
their effect on our economic system. T can remember the 
day when a textile manufacturer in my native Maine 
would keep armed guards at the factory gates to keep 
away any intruder from the competitive mill, and when 
he might hire spies to try and discover his competitor’s 
trade secrets. Today, if a manufacturer develops a new 
process, he is likely to be reading a paper about it at the 
next meeting of his trade association. Or his chief en- 
gineer will be describing the process proudly to the meet- 
ing of his professional group. Or the chief chemist will 
have written a learned article... for a technical journal... 

“We have learned that sharing pays off. And that is 
an extremely important corner to turn in social and eco- 
nomic organization. It has helped measurably to raise 
standards of American achievement in every field of en- 
deavor. It has not destroyed competition, but has focused 
the competitive drive toward doing a constantly better 
job. Our economic forms—based on voluntary private 
organization—on what I call ‘free collectivism’—are the 
thoroughly successful alternative to cartels on the one 
hand or socialism on the other.” 

Sketching “the elements of life and daily experience 
available to a millionaire on the one hand and an ordinary, 
steadily emploved man on the other,” he concluded that 
“we have gone a very long way toward generalizing op- 
portunity and accomplishment.” We have not adequately 
told “the people of our nation and of the world” on what 
freedom depends: “upon the convenience of a system 
whose chief dedication is a constant daily challenge of the 
status quo. This system, moreover, is the true revolution 
in human history. The Communists have no right to the 
word ‘revolution.’ The Moscow October ‘revolution’ in 
1917 was nothing more than a coup d'etat, anyway. The 
system of which we are the partial heirs—a system which 
in its social development goes back many centuries—is a 
system based upon challenge, self-examination, steady im- 
provement, continual liberation. That is the real revolu- 


“But an endless task lies ahead of us all: it is the task 
of keeping people alert to the constant dangers to freedom ; 
the task of helping them to understand the effectiveness 
and the revolutionary character of the instruments of 
freedom we already have; the need of challenging the 
status quo and accepting the duty of doing more effectively 
tomorrow the tasks we perform today.” 


Bishop Sherrill Addresses the NAM 


The following paragraphs are from an official summary 
of the address of Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill at the 
Congress of American Industry: 

“Tt is almost impossible to overestimate the critical na- 
ture of our times. In world affairs with the tensions and 
the conflicts between the forces of Communism and the 
rest of the world we face the ever present threat of a 
third world war with all that would involve in destruction 
and suffering. Indeed, as we consider the events of the 
past twenty years, it is difficult to find in history a period 
more marked by broken pledges, mass murders, persecu- 
tion, and sheer barbarism. At home all has not been well, 
as evidenced by the revelations of the Senate Crime in- 
vestigations, the discovery of the prostitution of youth 
by the narcotics racket, the fact of widespread dishonesty 
in the college athletic situation—we have seen a lessening 
of moral standards in public and private life which as 
yet has not aroused the righteous indignation of the Amer- 
ican people. Many accept this as a necessary part of the 
temper of the times. 

“On the other hand, many are asking—what can be 
done? why is this true? There are many answers given 
in terms of new laws, of greater enforcement, and of edu- 
cation. But the real answer must go deeper, for the ulti- 
mate problem lies within the hearts and minds of men. 
The prophets of the Old Testament understood the prob- 
lem. Their message is as relevant as this evening’s news- 
paper. So did Jesus Christ in His summary of the law: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ Our fundamental need 
is spiritual. The difficulty with our world, to describe 
this in the broadest terms, is that we have lost hold of 
the life of the Spirit. We cannot have a moral law with- 
out a law giver. It is still the truth—that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. In a living and dynamic 
faith in God is to be found all that is best in our civiliza- 
tion. This is more than philanthropy or brotherhood by 
themselves, more than education, or law, or democracy— 
which are products not sources of worship. It is the re- 
lationship to God which lies behind the liturgies and the 
theologies of our Churches, and it is this we need more 
than anything else... . 

“To do this there must be a deep humility in the Pres- 
ence of God. His ways are not necessarily our ways—God 
is infinitely more than a twentieth-century American. We 
must beware of boastfulness and of self-satisfaction — 
man’s extremity has been said to be God’s opportunity. We 
agree that America must be strong. But that is nothing 
unless we can build a society and a nation under God. The 
place to begin is with ourselves.” 


Believe It or Not 


The following advertisement is quoted by the New 
York Herald Tribune from a century-old issue, November 
23, 1851: “Wanted, in a lawyer’s office, a respectable, 
intelligent lad, who writes a good and rapid hand. Salary 


$75 per annum, which will be increased. Address LAW, 
this office.” 


Printed in U.S.A, 333 
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